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Note on the New York Regents’ Inquiry 
into the Teaching of English in the 
Schools of the State 


DORA V. SMITH 


[ Is A stimulating experience to participate 
in an inquiry into the effectiveness of in- 
struction in a great state like New York—to 
spend day after day in one classroom after an- 
other watching boys and girls in schools which 
vary from the palatial buildings of the wealthy 
suburbs of New York City to the tumbledown 
structures of occasional communities in the 
Catskills, where the nearest bus is thirteen miles 
away, and one goes in with the mail in an old 
Ford car that meets the evening train at a rail- 
toad station twenty-five miles distant. The old 
wooden frame buildings, sometimes with two 
teachers in a room, one class facing the back 
of the room and one the front, with a stove 
that doesn’t work, separating the two, make 
one eager for more W.P.A. projects such as 
have brought fine modern school buildings to 
other villages even within the same county. 
There is the teacher in the great city who 
seems but a cog in the wheel of a huge me- 
chanical plant, but proves on occasion that she 
has an amazingly personal interest in each boy 
and girl. On the other hand, there is the teacher 
in the small town, who has a part in the life 
of the entire community. One with whom I 
Spent a most interesting day in a village seven 
miles from the spot where two railroads dis- 
charge passengers on signal at a lone intersec- 
tion, teaches all the English taught in a four- 
year high school and one class in history be- 
sides—five classes and five preparations a day. 
In addition, she conducts an adult class in lit- 
erature one night a week in connection with a 
lively adult education program, of which the 
school is a stimulating community center. She 
is dean of girls, and as such chaperones school 
Patties and all groups going by bus to other 
towns on Friday nights to basketball games. 
She coaches declamation, and fourteen boys and 


girls competing in a local public speaking con- 
test. She plays in the school orchestra. She is 
secretary of the Parent Teachers’ Association, 
and president of the local Woman’s Study Club. 
She is senior class adviser, and in that capacity 
helped organize candy sales which brought in 
four hundred and fifty dollars last year. To cap 
the climax, she used the proceeds to take the 
entire senior class to Washington, D.C. at 
cherry blossom time. Many are the questions 
such experiences raise in the mind of an ob- 
server! Curiously enough, many of her elder 
sisters in the profession are doing a more stimu- 
lating job of teaching in the classroom, and are 
caring more wisely for individual differences in 
classes numbering forty to fifty in size than she 
is doing in her groups of nine and ten because 
they have time to keep up with trends and with 
newer materials of instruction, time to make 
adequate daily preparation for teaching, and to 
see things in their rightful proportions in the 
evaluation of their own programs. But it is not 
safe to generalize, and certainly not to suggest 
that teachers vary as much between large towns 
and small ones as they do among themselves 
within either group. 

The New York Regents’ Inquiry began with 
the purpose of inquiring into the character and 
cost of education in New York state. There are 
very expensive schools in the state and very 
inexpensive ones. There are ultra-progressive 
schools and ultra-conservative ones. There are 
schools that cater to the sons and daughters of 
wealthy and professional groups, and others 
that serve for the most part the children of 
foreign parents at work in the steel mills. In 
fact, New York state contains without doubt 
the best and the worst of everything character- 
istic of American school programs today. No 
averages can give any notion whatever of the 
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variety of performance among communities. No 
generalizations can be fair to all schools in 
common. The question raised by the Inquiry 
was how adequate are the outcomes of instruc- 
tion in terms of the needs of all types of pupils 
in the community and in terms of the amount 
of money expended for educational purposes. 
One of the most significant sections of the 
study is concerned with the follow-up of pupils 
who dropped out of school the moment it was 
legally possible for them to do so. An analysis 
of the reasons given by these young workers 
and unemployed boys and girls for doing so 
makes painfully evident the failure of the ma- 
jority of schools to meet the needs of this por- 
tion of the school population. The vocational 
schools do not want them unless they have av- 
erage intelligence or better. The average school 
makes little provision for their needs. Therefore, 
they lounge in college preparatory courses until 
the day of welcome release comes. 

A preliminary study of the major physio- 
graphic, socio-economic, and demographic fea- 
tures of New York revealed fifty sampling 
communities representative of all types of edu- 
cational conditions within the state. A special 
testing program was then instituted in these 
communities to determine the achievement of 
the pupils in basic skills and general informa- 
tion concerning important phases of knowledge. 
Ratings were also secured for them in intelli- 
gence, breadth of interests, and attitudes toward 
the home, school, and community. Extended 
studies were carried on of school programs, ad- 
ministrative effectiveness, and the relationship 
of the school to other aspects of community life. 

After the program of testing was completed, 
experts in the various subject-matter fields were 
brought in to visit representative schools already 
tested, and to learn from conference and actual 
first-hand contact with teachers and their work 
in the classroom what problems of learning, 
supervision, library facilities, adaptation of in- 
struction to local needs, and the like demand 
special attention in their localities. Observation 
of classroom practices, equipment, courses of 
study, and general organization of the school 
greatly enhanced the possibilities for adequate 


interpretation of results. It was interesting to 
note, however, that whatever skepticism one 
might have had in the beginning concerning 
the use of mere test results as a measure of the 
educational status of the school tended to van. 
ish as he discovered how adequately, on the 
whole, they reflected conditions as they actually 
were. There were schools that achieved too well 
at too great cost on certain tests of knowledge 
and skills. There were others that fell far be. 
low what achievement might have been expected 
of pupils of the level of intelligence repre- 
sented by their groups. 

The English Inquiry included testing in the 
usual areas of usage, spelling, composition, 
reading, literature, and the use of books and 
libraries. In addition a test was constructed cov- 
ering good books for normal adolescents, which 
have appeared in print since 1900. In order to 
discover the relative frequency with which pu- 
pils in New York state read books of this type 
in contrast to the inferior series or cheap senti- 
mental romance and extravagant adventure, 
stories, the test contained alternate items and in- 
ferior titles drawn from available studies of the 
unguided voluntary reading of boys and girls 
from the fifth grade through the twelfth. It was 
felt that if a group of outsiders came into the 
state and asked children merely to record what 
reading they had done over a period of three 
weeks, the temptation to dress up the records for 
the honor of the school would be too great for 
any normal boy or girl to resist. We therefore 
relied primarily upon the objective results of 
these examinations, supplemented by reading 
diaries. It was most interesting to note the 
schools in which scores on traditional literature 
ran high, and scores on recent books ran low, 
with knowledge of trash above them both, In 
several schools, those who read most good books 
also read most poor ones. In others, the mean 
scores on inferior titles grew smaller as those 
on the better titles increased with progress 
through school. In one community the teachers 
in Grades VII through IX apparently exerted 
a rather significant influence in competition with 
inferior reading, whereas in Grades X through 
XII, where the children of the steel mill com- 
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munity were suddenly plunged into college 
preparatory and so-called Regents’ reading, 
knowledge of good current books came to a 
standstill and the reading of inferior titles out- 
side of school took a sudden spurt which in- 
creased from grade to grade. The test will prob- 
ably need refinement, but in general it opened 
the way for analysis of results in reading and 
literature in a fundamental area of instruction. 

Another valuable phase of the English In- 
quiry had to do with the habits of motion pic- 
ture attendance and of radio listening among 
junior and senior high school pupils. Results 
showed in general that pictures seen by large 
numbers of pupils are superior to those seen by 
few; but that roughly one-fifth of the children 
attend films of an inferior or distinctly harmful 
nature. The problem is one evidently for indi- 
vidual guidance, the most highly favored com- 
munities often having as serious problems as 
any in the state with a few pupils at the lower 
end of the scale. The same is true of magazine 
reading in general. Instruction in evaluation of 
motion pictures is, with the exception of that 
in three or four towns visited, negligible. Radio 
programs listened to could not be rated as the 
films were, but were grouped by type for com- 
parison with results of other studies previously 
made, The situation in regard to radio listen- 
ing presents even more of a challenge than mo- 
tion picture attendance, and one almost com- 
pletely ignored by the schools. 

The rest of the investigation was concerned 
with such problems as the analysis of courses 
of study, and checking the prevalence of unit 
methods of instruction or activity programs in 
contrast, in the grades, with ten minutes of 
language, fifteen minutes of spelling, twenty 
minutes of grammar, and twenty minutes of 
composition and in the high school, with seg- 
tegated drills upon various phases of English. 
Textbooks, materials, methods of handling 
books, and adequacy of library equipment were 
studied. Supervisory systems and evidences of 





their effectiveness were also investigated. The 
place of examinations in the schools of New 
York is probably unique among the educational 
systems of America. Its effect upon teaching 
practices, curricula, and the like was carefully 
noted, Teacher load, teacher preparation, and 
teacher alertness in the profession were also 
considered. An analysis of the programs of 
teacher preparation in ten institutions training 
sixty-five per cent of the high school English 
teachers visited, revealed, with the exception of 
two or three institutions, grave discrepancies 
between the English needs of high school teach- 
ers in service and the materials taught them in 
the colleges. The institution, for example, 
which trains forty-five per cent of the teachers 
in the schools visited in one large city, requires 
an English major of twenty-four semester hours, 
nine of which must be in Anglo-Saxon and 
Middle English. Not one course in American 
literature is required, and not one in contempo- 
rary literature or books for adolescents—nor any 
speech nor any library training. The whole sur- 
vey has tremendous bearing upon problems of 
teacher training in New York state. 

It is impossible in such brief space to give 
an adequate picture of the extremely valuable 
type of data secured through the offices of the 
Regents’ Inquiry in Albany. The survey in Eng- 
lish in the elementary school, necessarily quite 
different in emphasis from that in the secondary 
school, runs to two hundred and thirty pages 
in length. The secondary school survey contains 
three hundred and eighty-three pages. Recom- 
mendations for consideration by school offi- 
cials and teachers of the state accompany each 
report. 

Dr. Dora V. Smith, of Epsilon chapter is professor 
of education at the University of Minnesota. She is, 
also, consulting specialist in English to the New York 
Regents’ Inquiry and a past president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. In 1932 she con- 
ducted the study of instruction in English, in the 
National Survey of Secondary Education, for the U. S. 
Office of Education. 











Judge Allen Will Be Our Speaker 


BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN 


BE year Pi Lambda Thetans from all parts 
of the country attend the meetings of the 
National Association of Deans of Women and 
of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators and their affiliated organizations. This 
year, as you all know, the meetings will be held 
in Cleveland at the end of February. Because 
Pi Lambda Thetans have had a dinner during 
this period for many years, every loyal member 
makes a tentative reservation in her full sched- 
ule to attend this annual event where so much 
good fellowship, inspiration and challenge are 
always present. 

This year will be no exception. In fact it 
promises to be one of our best years. We are 
certain of this in advance because Florence E. 
Allen, Judge of Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals 
and also nationally known for her interest in 
education, has kindly consented to be our din- 
ner guest and speaker. Many of you already 
know that Pi Lambda Theta has honored Judge 
Allen with National Honorary Membership. 
The plans for conferring the key have not been 
completed but it is possible and quite likely 
that this ceremony may be a part of our eve- 
ning’s program. 

As you see, this will be an important occasion, 
not only for all of us, but also for those inter- 





ested in Judge Allen and in Pi Lambda Theta, 
For this reason it has seemed to those of us 
making plans for the dinner that we might 
make this an opportunity to invite our educa. 
tional friends to join with us. Do you like this 
idea? If so, keep it in mind in thinking of the 
dinner. 

With the many programs and dinners 
planned for these meetings, it is impossible to 
select an evening when there are not conflicts, 
The Executive Committee, in considering pos. 
sible dates, decided that our almost traditional 
date of Tuesday evening is best. Our dinner, 
therefore, will come Tuesday evening, February 
28. The place wiil be announced later. 

Mrs. Dorothea Marlowe, the efficient presi- 
dent of Northern Ohio Alumnz Chapter, has 
been asked to serve as Chairman of the Dinner 
Committee. She will be glad to receive, I am 
sure, suggestions from you. Her address is 3594 
Cummings Road, Cleveland, Ohio. Please make 
advance reservations through her. 

Watch for posters and further announce 
ments when you reach Cieveland. Now the im 
portant thing is to red circle this date on your 
calendar. I am looking forward to seeing you 
there and to having another reunion with you. 





The Keeper of Records Solicits 
Records to Keep 


LOLA S. ELLER 


ps Keeper of Records of each local chapter 
should send to the National Keeper of 
Records each year: A list of officers, a history 
of the year’s activities, a program for the year, 
a copy of a news letter. All chapters can send 
the history and officer's list. If programs and 
news letters ate published, they should be filed 
too. Last year several active, progressive chap- 
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ters sent nothing to the national files. It might 
have been an oversight. Before Council i 
1939, your National Keeper of Records would 
be happy to present a 100 per cent report from 
each chapter, for two years. A card informing 
you of materials credited to you thus far in the 
biennium, will be sent you soon. Please help 
bring our files up to date. 
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Life Membership 


LOLA 


ig the year just passed, forty new names 
were added to the Life Membership Ros- 
ter, making a total of four hundred fifty-seven 
on file. Seven of that number are deceased. Rho 
Chapter leads in number, with Lambda, Alpha, 
Delta, Epsilon, Eta, Theta having more than 
twenty. Among Alumnz Chapters St. Louis 
leads with Southern California and Western 
Pennsylvania having more than ten. And mem- 
bership is so widely distributed that only ten 
chapters have no life members. 

It is not the purpose of the Committee to 
canvas, solicit, and drive for membership. 
Rather it is the philosophy that Life Member- 
ship in Pi Lambda Theta is an opportunity that 
everyone should be given. Whether members 
can accept this opportunity is an individual de- 
cision, We all know the two-fold use to which 
Life Membership funds are assigned. One-half 
the amount is used for our loan fund for de- 
serving students. The JOURNAL for October 
told how wisely that fund is being spent. The 
other half is for publications. The October 
JOURNAL also explained the plan for a new 
type of publication to further Pi Lambda Theta’s 
extension. 

Members of the Life Membership Committee 
are planning to help recognize our present mem- 
bers, and to give opportunities for others to 
join. When committees for the year are ap- 
pointed, each local Life Membership chairman 
can easily learn the members within her own 
chapter. This list should be sent to your dis- 
trict chairman of the National Life Member- 
ship Committee. In this way closer contact can 
be made with members. Dues have been sent 
informally and irregularly and errors have re- 
sulted that were not the fault of anyone. Many 
life members are associated with no chapter 
but have national membership only. These 
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ELLER 


members are listed with their home chapter. 

Briefly reviewing: National Life Membership 
dues are twenty-five dollars, payable, if desired, 
in five payments. Six districts have been ar- 
ranged with a chairman for each. One change 
has been made in the personnel of the com- 
mittee. Dr. Wilda Rosebrook of Ohio State 
University has charge of Delta, Eta, Nu, Alpha 
Theta, Alpha Kappa, Central Ohio, Dayton, 
Western Ohio, Western Pennsylvania; as of 
last year Miss Ida Hoos of St. Louis lists Alpha, 
Gamma, Epsilon, Theta, Psi, Alpha Alpha, 
Central Missouri, Kansas City, St. Louis and, 
we will add, Alpha Lambda. Miss Mary Ken- 
nedy of Rho supervises Beta, Mu, Rho, Chi, 
Alpha Gamma, Alpha Epsilon, Alpha Eta, and 
New York; Mrs. Vivian Rankin leads Iota, 
Lambda, Xi, Alpha Beta, Alpha Zeta, Chicago, 
Detroit, Indianapolis and Northern Indiana; 
Dr. Beatrice Young aids Zeta, Kappa, Omicron, 
Pi, Portland, Spokane, Washington, Tau; and 
Mrs. Lois Suffield sponsors California’s Sigma, 
Upsilon, Omega, Alpha Delta, Alpha Iota, 
Northern California, Pasadena, Southern Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Katherine Greene is acting as off- 
cial adviser. Her experience as chairman for 
several years is valuable. 

A plan of presenting membership cards, and 
of checking on dues yearly is being considered. 
Helpful hints, cordial replies to inquiries, and 
valuable suggestions have come from members. 
Constantly our executive secretary and treasurer 
are helping the chairman. We welcome sugges- 
tions, questions and criticisms. If Life Member- 
ship has been a source of pleasure or satisfac- 
tion to you, te// others your reaction. If the op- 
portunity to serve a professional, worthwhile 
project of Pi Lambda Theta appeals to you, ask 
others their advice. And may our loan fund 
recipients continue to profit by our plans. 














Pi Lambda Thetans Among 
the Publishers 


Opportunities for educational service is afforded a number of members of Pj 
Lambda Theta in their work with publishing companies. These descriptions of 
their varied responsibilities show the range of opportunity and the interesting 
possibilities for contributions to the goals of our organization. 


AN EDITOR DESCRIBES HER WORK 
MARION ANDERSON 


F  ipearen farms, a builder builds, a teacher 
teaches, and I might reply to your request 
for a report about my work as editor in the 
elementary school department of Ginn and 
Company by saying that an editor edits. The 
difficulty with that evasive answer is in finding 
a definition of the word edit that adequately 
describes the work of an editor of educational 
publications. 

Editors do not just work with manuscripts. 
Like teachers, we have goals and programs. 
Our goals—textbooks of high quality—are ob- 
vious, although the changing textbook is as 
problematical as the changing curriculum. Our 
program is to us much as the course of study 
is to the teacher. It includes our offering of 
material for, let us say, the elementary school. 
Through it, we make our professional contri- 
bution to boys and girls. In one sense this pro- 
gtam is more important than a course of study, 
for it is cast in metal plates and manufactured 
at considerable financial investment. It is not 
experimental; nor do we want to revise it 
immediately. 

Because of the great importance of our pro- 
gram, we make careful plans for its develop- 
ment. We seek authors with vision and judg- 
ment. We co-operate with teachers who need 
the support of reading materials to carry out 
their plan for an instructional program. We 
call upon our past training and experience, and 
we continuously study and appraise educational 
trends. The part I have in planning such a pro- 
gram is the most challenging, the most difficult, 
and the most interesting phase of my work. 
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But making plans for a program is only a 
small part of an editor’s work. When author 
and publisher agree to proceed with a new 
series or a new book, a busy time has begun. 
The business manager, who is responsible for 
planning economical units of manufacture, 
gives his advice. The technical division, which 
plans the type, style of printing, format, and 
so on, must be consulted. Illustrations must be 
discussed with the art department. After a 
manuscript is received it must be carefully read 
and prepared for the printer. Galley- and page- 
proofs follow, sometimes in several revisions. 
These are read for content, accuracy of mean- 
ing, uniformity of style, and countless details, 
Work on manuscripts and proofs must be kept 
moving in order to meet the schedules of em- 
ployees at the press. A major series of textbooks 
may be two or three years in the making. Dur- 
ing that time the editor acts as a sort of liaison 
officer between the author and the manufacturer. 

Many people think that an editor has two 
principal duties: the appraisal of manuscripts, 
and proofreading. It is true that much of this 
is done in every editorial office. However, be 
cause a large number of our books for the 
elementary school are part of a program, and 
because my work is chiefly with the program 
and the books that are part of it, I have not 
been called upon to read many unsolicited 
manuscripts. Nor have I been responsible for 
much reading of proof. 

How can you decide whether or not you will 
like the work of editor of an educational pub- 
lication? Perhaps only by trying it. Don’t plan 
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to become an editor because you think you have educational contribution. While you lose per- 
a flair for authorship that you hope to develop. sonal contact with children, you nevertheless 
You'll have no more free time than a teacher, reach thousands of them through the books in 
and furthermore most publishers do not permit whose making you have had a part. You need 
their editors to serve as authors. Don’t decide not feel that you will not “keep up” with edu- 
to become an editor rather than a teacher be- cational philosophy and progress, for your job 
cause you are not interested in children. You will demand that you keep informed of both 
must understand children, their interests and theory and practice. Furthermore, you will dis- 
their problems in order to plan, appraise, and cover that your colleagues are deeply interested 
wotk with materials for them. Don’t plan to in education as a profession. You may find 
become an editor unless you have had teaching sometimes that it is necessary to be more con- 
experience. Without such experience you may servative than you would be as a teacher. On 
get a job as secretary in a publishing house and the other hand, you will also be happy to find 
with good fortune work into an editorial posi- all the resources of a huge business organiza- 
tion, but opportunities are so few that you may tion behind a progressive educational program 
have to wait for several years. If, however. you that, without the aid of publishers, could not 
enjoy working with instructional materials, the reach the great numbers of school children. 
waiting may be worth your while. 

If you really want to do editorial work, do 
not hesitate to seek a position because you feel 
it does not offer the opportunity to make an 


Dr. Marion Anderson is a member of Theta chapter 
and also chairman of the National Fellowship Fund 
Committee. 


THE PUBLISHING OF TEXTBOOKS 
KATHERINE BURGGRAF 


image perhaps render as great an edu- takes both author and editor working and ex- 
cational service to schools as any other one _ perimenting together to put tested theories into 
educational agency. Through scientifically con- general practice. 
structed textbooks they make available for gen- What, then, is the general procedure followed 
eral use the best of the new along with the best in the publishing of a major series of textbooks 
of the old in educational theory and practice. such as readers, arithmetics, language books, or 
New and progressive educational ideas have geographies. Contrary perhaps to common be- 
their origin in specialized schools where they lief, manuscripts that will make successful text- 
are tried and tested, revised or cast aside as the books seldom, if ever, come to the publisher 
case may be. Those that are found sound and unsolicited. Occasionally it is true that a pub- 
workable are incorporated into textbooks and lisher has the good fortune of having a manu- 
made available for general use in schools. script of a great series of books offered to him, 
Publishers must be constantly aware of what but usually the publishing of a major series of 
is going on in these laboratory schools. To make textbooks requires long range planning. Before 
this possible they maintain a staff of editors making a decision to undertake the publishing 
with a broad knowledge and a wide experience of a series of textbooks, the publisher makes a 
in educational work who keep in touch with study of existing books and the possible market 
educational trends and who co-operate with au- for a new series. Is there a place or need, for 
thors in making books that contain the tested example, for another series of arithmetic or 
ideas in such usable form as to make the books _ perhaps for a series of books in an entirely new 
sll widely. Good ideas in books that do not field? To answer these questions the members 
sell are not widely used and therefore have of the editorial staff must be constantly aware of 
little or no effect on educational practice. It trends in curriculum construction and develop- 
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ment. They must be familiar with all the signifi- 
cant research studies that have to do with child 
psychology, methods of teaching, and fitness of 
subject matter. Through scientific study and 
evaluation of materials and through consultation 
with competent educators, the editors must sat- 
isfy themselves whether certain trends in cur- 
riculum development are mere “fads and fan- 
cies,” or whether they are sound in principle, 
and practical and adaptable to all types of school 
conditions throughout the country. 

If, as a result of all these preliminary investi- 
gations, the publisher decides to undertake the 
publishing of a certain series of books, the next 
step is to select the authors. If the consultations 
have not already revealed the persons most likely 
to do the work well, a further search is made. 
Authors are chosen not only because of their 
outstanding contributions in a particular field 
but also for their knowledge and understanding 
of psychology and of ordinary classroom condi- 
tions. 

Together with the authors, the editors discuss 
plans for the books. Usually the authors already 


have available much experimental data of thei 
own to be used in the construction of the books, 
Frequently the publisher and the authors cany 
on further research to test the practicality of 
the materials. After the plans and outlines hay 
been formulated the authors begin the actu 
writing of the manuscripts, again working in 
close co-operation with the editors. Theories and 
statements are challenged and manuscripts are 
rewritten again and again for improvement and 
simplification. 

When the manuscripts are finally completed, 
the illustrations are arranged for, the type page 
is planned as to style and size of type, leading 
length of line, and size and format of the book 
before it is started off to the press for compos 
tion. All such work requires time. Frequenth 
three to six years are required in the planning 
writing and publishing of a series of books. 


Katherine Burggraf was a charter member of Phi 
chapter at the University of Idaho. Phi chapter hs 
been discontinued, Miss Burggraf is now a nation 
field member. She is associated with Houghton Mifflin 
Company, in their Boston office. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
MARGARET I. CHISM 


r You are at all like me, no matter how often 
you visit a printing plant and stand alongside 
of the giant presses that spin and roar and pile 
up thousands of printed pages, you still feel the 
same awe in the presence of a power so much 
bigger and stronger than yourself. If you were 
to watch the presses turning out one of the Nazi 
propaganda sheets, their horrible power would 
nauseate you. To see emerge page after page of 
the cheap magazines that clutter our news stands 
would make you helpless with the realization of 
great power misdirected and wasted. But in the 
pressroom of The American Baptist Publication 
Society it is possible to experience the satisfac- 
tion of harmony with the power of the presses, 
because you feel that here they are working with 
you towards an end we all desire—to improve 
life. 

The products of the Society’s presses are the 
products of long hours of study, planning, and 
conference by individuals who, in order to do 


their job, need the insight and the inspiration 
of religion as well as a large amount of tech 
nical skill and training. These persons are the 
staff members of the Department of Christian 
Education and the Department of Sunday School 
Publications. The former department consists of 
seven well-trained religious educators (each 4 
specialist in his own field, whether it be adult 
education, childhood education, or leadership 
education), who travel most of the year from 
church to church promoting and supervising ia 
the denomination a carefully-thought-out pro 
gram of religious education. Religious education 
at its present stage of development includes no 
only the instruction provided in the Sunday 
school but in the church societies, the week-day 
church school, the vacation church school, and 
the leadership training school—in fact, all the 
educational activities of the church. 

A program or curriculum of education, espe 
cially one dependent for success upon untrained 
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leaders (the majority of church school teachers 
are deficient in knowledge of teaching proce- 
dures as well as broad educational background) 
needs printed materials that offer detailed guid- 
ance. This is where the Department of Sunday 
School Publications makes its contribution. The 
eight editors in this department also are special- 
ists in their respective fields—the religious edu- 
cation of children, of young people, and of adults. 
In committees the editors plan with the members 
of the Christian Education Department the 
courses and other materials that will be of value 
to the teachers and leaders in the churches. These 
materials must be made to fit the obvious needs 
of the pupils for whom the program of Christian 
education is set up; they must utilize the newest 
findings of both religious and secular educators ; 
they must be developed throughout with the end 
of guiding children to grow as active Christians, 
with a Christian philosophy and Christian mo- 
tives. 

The courses of which the Society is most 
proud are the graded courses ; they are published 
for use with children in each grade from the 
nursery department to the senior year of high 
school, The so-called Uniform Lessons, another 
series, are written each quarter for elementary 
school pupils, for junior high pupils, for senior 
high pupils, and for adults. Each lesson attempts 
to apply selected passages of Scripture to the 


life problems that confront the pupils. 

Besides the lessons, three magazines are pre- 
pared each month for Sunday school workers— 
one for workers with children, one for workers 
with young people, and one for workers with 
adults. Adults need as intensive a program of 
religious education as children. Many of them 
need to develop a Christian attitude towards 
social issues, parenthood, relations in the home, 
and ever so many other problems. 

Then there are five story papers for children 
of different ages. Although these papers hold in 
front the educational purpose, the greater part 
of their content is not specifically religious. Some 
of the best current juvenile fiction is printed in 
their pages, and their preparation involves the 
exciting tasks of selecting stories, employing 
illustrators, and laying out the material in ac- 
cordance with the newest developments in 
typography. 

The periodicals I have mentioned do not ex- 
haust by any means the responsibilities of the 
Department of Sunday School Publications, be- 
cause the department sends to press 124 different 
periodicals, and the Society’s presses grind out 
an average of eight million pages a week. 


Margaret I. Chism is Secretary to the Editor-in- 
Chief of The Department of Sunday School Publica- 
tions for The American Baptist Publication Society. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
LENA MARY HORTON 


M*™ educators believe that those who enter 
publishing, or any other commercial field, 
sell their educational birthright. One of my 
professors pointed this out to me in no uncer- 
tain terms when I left my position as Director 
of Curriculum and Instruction in Rock Island, 
Illinois, to become Director of the Educational 
Research Service Department of Silver Burdett 
Company. My experience the last three years, 
however, has served to strengthen my own con- 
Viction that the publishing field offers a wider 
Opportunity for service and contribution to edu- 
cation than does work in any single educational 
unit. 

To find publishers engaging in such extensive 


educational service as Silver Burdett Company 
carries on is surprising to many. Yet the reasons 
which lie behind this are as practical as they 
are educationally sound. Much of my present 
work lies in discovering big general problems 
which confront school people throughout the 
country and giving what service I can in the 
solution of their problems. In one day these 
problems may cover curriculum development, 
suggestions on units of work, relating subject 
matter to the life and experience of children, 
reading readiness, diagnosing, remedying, and 
preventing reading difficulties, grouping and 
caring for the slow child. 

In contributing toward the solution of these 
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problems I have the extensive resources of a 
publishing house to draw upon. I have my own 
teaching and supervising experience. In addition, 
however, I have found it necessary to travel from 
one end of the United States to the other to 
broaden the scope of this contribution. My visits 
and discussions with classroom teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, superintendents, and curricu- 
lum directors give me first hand information 
that it would be impossible to obtain in any 
other way and make possible an exchange of 
procedures on a broad scale. 

Some problems are answered through personal 
correspondence, others through publication of 
free materials such as those represented in Silver 
Burdett’s Practical Problems in Education Series. 
And more and more I am called upon for speak- 
ing engagements at city, county, district, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and state educational meet- 


ings. These requests are particularly gratifying 
since they reveal the fact that educational groups 
are beginning to realize the educational con. 
tributions which a publishing house can make 
to education. 

But, perhaps, the most far reaching contribu. 
tion which my present work makes possible lic 
in bringing the results of research and school 
visitations to the development of materials which 
will meet new educational trends. It is a well 
known fact that teaching is greatly influenced 
by the materials which are available to teachers 
and a part of the lag which we now find be 
tween theory and practice can often be traced 
to the type of instructional materials whic 
teachers find available. 

Lena Mary Horton of Theta is Director of Ele 


mentary Educational Research Service for Silver 
Burdett Company in New York City. 


EDITING AN EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE 
MARY E. OWEN 


mM Jos is fascinating! The planning of the 
magazine and the carrying out of these 
plans, combined with the opportunities for 
growth afforded by school visiting, attendance 
at educational conventions, and other travel, 
make it so. I even like the hum of the presses 
and the odor of paper and printer's ink. 

This is not an easy job, however. Most im- 
portant of all one must be alert constantly to 
trends in the field of elementary education. One 
must look for the best material through which 
these trends may be offered, make sure that the 
material is as practical as possible, find new 
ways of presenting the material, and like to 
handle an endless amount of detail. 

I taught for two years before taking my 
master’s degree in education preparatory to going 
into this work. Although I enjoyed teaching, 
my present work is, for me, more diversified and 
more satisfying. And it does offer opportunities 
for many interesting contacts. 

Late each spring we make a general plan for 
The Instructor for the entire school year, with 
specific plans for the early months. The schedule 
must be somewhat elastic to allow for the inclu- 


sion, before the dead line date, of especially 
timely and excellent material that we have not 
already scheduled. 

In each issue we try to meet the needs of 
teachers in every grade from the first through 
the eighth. We try to present material dealing 
with all the school subjects—and, in so far as 
is desirable, that which is appropriate to the 
month. To give a well-balanced ration each 
month and throughout the year is by no means 
an easy task. 

The Instructor publishes units of work, tests, 
educative seatwork, articles dealing with various 
phases of education, art appreciation material, 
various types of handcraft and other art work, 
stories, plays, music, and the like, and, last but 
not least, a department, “Your Counselor Serv: 
ice,” which comprises question and answer col- 
umns, on a variety of school subjects, conducted 
by outstanding educators. Our idea is to give 
all the service possible to our many readers, and 
the response is very gratifying. The letters aft 
interesting, some being frantic cries for help, 
others sane requests for assistance in meeting 
this or that problem. 
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Our own editorial correspondence is both 
varied and stimulating, for we have many re- 
quests for help and information. Sometimes we 
feel like a veritable research bureau. We try not 
to disappoint anyone. 

In the magazine we use both photographs and 
line drawings as illustrations. After we have 
made our selection of photographs, an artist 
designs layouts for our approval and then pre- 
pares the photographs for the photo-engraver. 
When a page is illustrated by a drawing, the 
illustration is made definitely for the page. 
Sometimes such drawings accompany the manu- 
script, and at other times they are made by one 
of our artists. 

Our manuscripts are edited, and then typed 
to fit the layout. After being read by several 
persons, they are sent to the composing room, 
where they are put in type and the pages are 
made up according to the layout. Then the copy, 
with the proof, is returned to the editorial de- 
partment where the proof is read by copy and 
corrections are indicated. Several proofs are re- 
quired before a page can be approved. 

In preparing manuscripts for our printing 
department, our copy editors not only go over 


them for details of form, unification, and so on, 
but they verify all facts and also all references 
given in bibliographies. If an article quotes a 
poem, or even an excerpt, we must secure per- 
mission for its use. We must be sure that proper 
credit is given to the publisher in such a case, 
as well as to the photographer when photographs 
are used. We must be sure that all manuscripts 
are properly contracted for, that authors’ names 
and teaching positions are used correctly. In 
fact, we must see that no error creeps in; and 
if a mistake does occur we must be ready to 
correct it if possible, make the proper amends, 
and above all, be willing to take the blame. 

Our material must be educationally sound, it 
must be forward looking, but it must also meet 
the elementary school teacher on her own ground 
and lead her on from there. It must help her 
bring out the best in every child. It must help 
her think without doing her thinking for her. 
And so this job carries with it a great responsi- 
bility to teachers and through them to the chil- 
dren of the nation. 


Mary E. Owen is associate editor of The Instructor, 
published at Dansville, New York. 


WRITING NEWS FOR CHILDREN 
MAE McCRORY 


ang a school newspaper for young chil- 
dren is not far removed from teaching 
school. A teacher is concerned with the activities 
and interests of the thirty or more children in 
her room. The editor’s schoolroom extends to 
the four corners of the earth. She is concerned 
with the interests and activities of children every- 
where. 

The first big problem which confronts the 
editor of newspapers for children is the selec- 
tion of news. She must know what constitutes 
news for children. She must be aware of the fact 
that, just as there are ievels of learning, there 
are levels of interest. Activities of the home and 
school are news to very young children. It is 
within this small realm that their interests are 
centered. These interests soon broaden to in- 
clude community life. The changing seasons and 


their effects upon the plant and animal world 
are news to children. Such interests form the 
background of children’s experiences. The editor 
must select for her stories news items which will 
extend these interests and clarify concepts. 

The interests of children on farms, small 
towns, and cities are varied and far removed. 
News stories must bring these groups together 
through friendly understanding. News stories 
must give children vicarious experiences as well 
as help them to enlarge their present experiences. 
These questions are considered in the selection 
of news items: Will the story enrich the child’s 
personality? Will it give a socially valuable 
experience? Will the story stimulate and arouse 
new and wider interests which in turn will lead 
to wider reading? 

Armed with this criteria, the editor begins 
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her search for news. Newspapers, news maga- 
zines, science magazines, and the radio bring 
the news of the day. The editor collects much 
more material than she uses. She saturates her- 
self with information. Sometimes it is necessary 
to visit industries, museums, or exhibits to pro- 
cure material for a story. 

Having gathered the desired information, the 
news item must be converted into a story. Again 
there are certain principles to be followed: The 
story must be written from the child’s point of 
view. Facts are woven into an interesting story. 
They are presented impartially. The facts must 
be authentic, accurate, and concrete. The human 
element is to be presented whenever possible. 
Photographs to illustrate the story are selected 


AN EDITOR 


LYDIA A. 


MIGHT as well start off with the confession 

that I haven’t the slightest right to be an 
editor. Not the slightest! I didn’t know the 
difference between a pica and an em when I 
came to work for the American Education Press. 
I had never seen a “dummy.” 

“Such iggerance!” you gasp. “How did you 
ever get the job?” 

I suppose that the answer to that very logical 
question lies in two facts: I had helped to author 
a series of English texts and I had had years 
and years of English-teaching experience. So 
when I applied for some sort of work at the 
impressive glass-block building which houses the 
American Education Press, I quite naturally 
mentioned these two facts. 

“How would you like an editorship?’ asked 
Mr. Boss-to-Be. 

“Why—ah—lI'm afraid I can’t qualify. Now 
if you have some office work—” 

“No, we need you as an editor. You're hired !”” 

Never did anyone spend a more hectic two 
weeks than those which followed—for this was 
August and the first issue of the paper was due 
in fourteen short days! 

The first issue of Everyday Reading, biweekly 
paper for English classes, saw the light of day 


with the idea of clarifying the child’s concepts, 
awakening interest, and stimulating questions 
which are answered in the story. 

Thus one readily sees that the prerequisites 
for writing news for young children include 
teaching experience and an understanding of 
children, their joys and interests. A successful 
writer for children must first be a good teacher, 


Mae McCrory, editor of My Weekly Reader, Ameri- 
can Education Press, Columbus, Ohio, received a BS, 
in Education at Western Reserve University. She 
became a member of Pi Lambda Theta when she was 
working for her M.A. at Ohio State University. She 
taught in the Columbus, Ohio and Shaker Heights, 


Ohio, school systems before taking up her present 
work. 


TELLS ALL 
THOMAS 


just one minute before the deadline. The limp 
editor gazed at the galley proofs of these first 
attempts and found them most unsatisfactory. 
“It’s strange,” she mused, “I know what I want 
to do, but somehow I haven’t done it. This 
editorship business is even more puzzling than 
trying to teach English so that students will lap 
it up. You’ve much to learn, my lady!” 

No sooner was the first issue off the press 
than Mr. Bossman announced that perhaps I'd 
better take a flying trip to New York to meet 
publishers. Now a trip to New York may bea 
simple matter for the average person engaged 
in average business, but when an inexperienced 
editor tries to crash the sanctum sanctorums (ot 
should it be sanctori?) of hardboiled expeti- 
enced editors, and all this takes place during the 
hectic days when the American Legion has taken 
over the city—then, my friends, you have some- 
thing else again. 

When finally I dashed madly to the depot to 
catch the train for Columbus, I had acquired 
enough books to do me for the year, several 
more gray hairs, a complete set of shattered 
nerves, a new series of disillusions—this time 
regarding the advantages of being an editor— 
and a gorgeously uniformed American Legion- 
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naire as a seatmate. Of all these, only the second 
is still with me. 

No sooner had I arrived in Columbus and 
settled myself for a year of productive labor 
than the LETTERS OF COMPLAINT began to 
arrive. You see, with the boldness born of in- 
experience I had dared to change completely 
the editorial policy of my paper. Now a change 
in title might be forgiven—but a change in 
material—never! It seemed to me that the very 
excellent literary magazine which was the pro- 
genitor of my sheet was aimed at superior stu- 
dents—and I wanted to capture the reading 
interest of average and slow students. 

You'll admit that the idea was good. Then 
why should anyone protest? But several dis- 
gruntled subscribers did protest, and I racked 
my brain for tactful, winning expressions to 
insert in my letters of reply. 

No doubt these “kick” letters were good for 
my soul. They made me humble, at least. But 
with what longing I thought of the good old 
days when all I had to do was to keep my class 
of problem boys from breaking the schoolroom 


furniture in their zealous pursuit of an educa- 
tion. 

Gradually I outtalked those of my paper's 
former subscribers who hadn’t already cancelled 
their subscriptions, and settled down to the job 
of supplying twelve pages of readable material 
every two weeks for a family which sprawls 
over every State in the Union. That they are now 
a reasonably appreciative and contented family 
seems to be indicated by this year’s mounting 
subscription list. 

And what is the moral of this true-confession 
tale? I’m not real sure. Perhaps it’s “With dili- 
gence and application, any Pi Lambda Thetan 
can learn the difference between a pica and an 
em.” 


Mrs. Lydia A. Thomas, editor of Everyday Reading, 
American Education Press, is a graduate of Indiana 
University, where she became a member of Pi Lambda 
Theta. She taught in the Indianapolis school system 
until 1937, when she moved to Columbus, Ohio, in 
order to be with her husband, Franklin Thomas, who 
is completing work for his Ph.D. from Ohio State 
University. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN THE TEXTBOOK PUBLISHING FIELD 


TILLIE R. SCHLUMBERGER 


- RECENT years there has been an increas- 
ing number of women from the teaching 
profession added to the textbook publishing 
business. Of the four main divisions of this 
business, the editorial, field work, promotion, 
and accounting, the first three are easily the most 
attractive to teachers. The last named is so largely 
of a clerical nature that it has little appeal to 
them. Nearly all large textbook houses employ 
some women for field work, and many women 
are engaged in the editorial and promotion 
branches of such companies. 

It is not strange that many of these important 
positions are held by women well-trained for 
and successfully experienced in teaching. The 
modern publishing business realizes its educa- 
tional function, and is a valuable factor in the 
improvement of education insofar as it produces 
instructional materials fitted to the newer im- 


portant emphases in education and to the extent 
that it interprets and broadcasts sound educa- 
tional philosophy and practices. The selection of 
teachers who aid in these functions is made with 
great care, attention being paid to past achieve- 
ment, professional background, and personal 
qualifications for the particular branch of work 
they are entering. Perhaps we may therefore 
“point with pride” to the number of Pi Lambda 
Thetans who have entered the textbook publica- 
tion field. 

Scott, Foresman & Company, with whom I 
am affiliated, employs at least six members of 
our organization: Miss Frances Mason, formerly 
supervisor at South Bend and East Chicago, is 
our field consultant in the state of Michigan and 
Ohio; Miss Jeannette Rahja, formerly instructor 
at the Teachers College of Superior, did field 
work in the East for a number of years and is 
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now associated with our editorial department; 
Dr. Mary Elliff, formerly of the Ethical Culture 
school in New York City, does special work in 
New York City and travels as a field supervisor 
and consultant in certain sections of the East; 
Miss Ellen Reidy, formerly of Kalamazoo Teach- 
ers College, has been for two years in our edi- 
torial department. A recent Pi Lambda Theta 
recruit to that department is Elenore Thomas, 
formerly of East Chicago. My former position 
was that of instructor at the Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, State Teachers College. I now am educa- 
tional consultant, principally in Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and the Dakotas, with occasional calls 
for special work in Washington, Idaho and 
Oregon. 

Aside from strictly professional qualifications, 
differences in personalities and temperament are 
important in deciding which branch of this busi- 
ness one should choose for success. 

Editorial work demands both the ability to do 
critical evaluation of manuscripts and, perhaps, 
the more rare ability to do creative writing by 
way of translating educational objectives into 
concrete instructional materials. In terms of 
daily work it means many hours of conferences 
with authors and other members of the editorial 
force, plus hours of analysis and writing. 

Promotion work, in its two phases, that of 
handling correspondence and advertising, is also 
more effectively done if one has a teaching 
background. One needs to know how textbooks 
function in order to be able to interpret their 
philosophy to teacher-consumers. Textbook ad- 
vertising today is often in the nature of disser- 
tations on educational problems and the “‘art of 
advertising’ plays but a part of success in this 


field. The more substantial factor is the promo. 
tion worker's understanding of the educational 
idea involved and her ability to express it 
effectively. 

Scott, Foresman & Company employs today 
more women as field consultants than any other 
educational publisher. Since Miss Rahja’s article 
indicates in some detail the exact nature of such 
work, I shall merely summarize what I feel to 
be the advantages and disadvantages of such a 
position. 

On the plus side, I should list the inspiration 
of wide contacts and the continual challenge for 
professional growth and development of per- 
sonal resourcefulness in meeting situations ever 
new and often unanticipated. 

Perhaps on the negative side, I must admit 
that constant traveling is physically arduous. The 
novelty of it is soon replaced by the wear and 
tear accompanying constant changes in living 
conditions. Paradoxically, too, hotel life is a 
lonely one and in spite of our many contacts, 
we do miss the closer social life afforded by 
more permanent residence. Financial rewards are 
not excessive, as is often supposed by our teacher 
friends, but they do compare favorably with ad- 
vance positions in the educational world. 

My association with this company has been a 
happy one, and I find this type of work pat 
ticularly stimulating and satisfying. It is my 
hope that though I am no longer directly con- 
nected with public schools, I may in this posi- 
tion make some little contribution to the im 
provement of education. 


Miss Tillie R. Schlumberger is a member of Epsilon 
chapter. 


MY WORK WITH A TEXTBOOK PUBLISHER 
JEANNETTE M. RAHJA 


ped years ago I left teacher training to 
become a field consultant for a publishing 
house, At that time many of my professional! 
friends in education felt that I was sacrificing 
a future in the profession for a career in busi- 
ness. Looking backward I am rather glad I took 
that fateful step, as it is my belief that the eight 


years of work in many states for a large pub 
lishing house has broadened rather than fe 
stricted my opportunities for personal develop- 
ment, educational growth, and service to the 
schools. 

My hesitancy was in part due to the fact that 
I knew so little about the publishing business. 
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To anyone who may be entertaining similar 
doubts, I should like to say that the publishing 
business is a most important adjunct to teaching 
and that they have much in common. Most of 
the men and women holding good positions in 
textbook publishing have been teachers at some 
time. Many have held outstanding positions in 
the educational field. Dealing constantly with 
authors and with educators in the field, they are 
thoroughly informed on the latest developments 
in educational theory and practice. The atmos- 
phere, therefore, of a publishing house is very 
similar to that of an educational institution. 

The work of a field consultant is largely pro- 
fessional and includes three main types of ac- 
tivity: 

1. Lecturing or making informal talks to 

groups. 

2. The training of teachers in service. 

3. Conferences with various kinds of com- 

mittees and individuals. 

The field consultant must be prepared to give 
almost any type of professional talk. In one 
week I have been called upon to give a talk on 
middle grade reading before a state association 
group, to be an instructor in primary reading at 
two county institutes for three or four periods a 
day, to lecture to a P.T.A. organization on “The 
Meaning of Social Studies,” and to give a talk 
on pre-reading activities before the primary 
teachers of a fair-sized city. In most cases ap- 
pointments are made far in advance to enable 
me to make adequate preparation for meetings ; 
in other cases I am called upon to “‘pinch-hit” 
for some speaker who for some reason or other 
is unable to appear. 

The teacher training aspect of the work in- 
cludes a demonstration of teaching in practically 
all grades in every conceivable type of situation. 
I have given demonstration lessons in opera 
houses, court houses, rural schools, and churches, 
with a teacher audience representing every pos- 
sible degree of professional advancement or 
retardation. Practically all of our demonstration 
teaching is done, of course, under the auspices 
of school authorities by whose invitation we 


appear. 
The third type of work consists largely of 


group conferences with curriculum committees, 
with teachers grouped by subject or grade, or 
with administrative staff members on some spe- 
cific problem. Because of the close relationship 
of service and promotion work, it is necessary 
to exercise considerable judgment and good 
taste. The promotion work consists of explana- 
tions to textbook committees or administrative 
officials or individual teachers. In a teachers’ 
institute or association meeting our women 
would not think of boosting company books 
unless they were specifically invited to do so. 
Many of my talks are made without reference to 
particular materials or companies. 

There are also two ways in which field women 
may contribute to our editorial department. First, 
they are constantly consulted as to needs in 
classrooms in order that materials may be de- 
veloped in the most practical way. Second, they 
may be called upon, as a result of their field 
experience, to do actual editorial work and as- 
sume a certain measure of responsibility for 
preparing materials. Some of the best textbook 
editors in the country have had the benefit of 
several years firsthand observation and exper- 
ience in field work. However, some of the 
women are so vitally interested in teaching that 
they prefer to remain in the field work and to 
make their editorial contributions from that 
angle. 

Miss Schlumberger has summarized in her 
article the attractive and unattractive features of 
our work as compared to teaching. In all these 
things my experience coincides with hers. One 
of the great satisfactions is to feel that in our 
field work we have a larger radius of action than 
in our former teaching positions. Any woman 
who is genuinely interested in the improvement 
of education will sincerely feel that she is doing 
greater constructive work in this capacity than 
she could possibly do with more limited contacts 
and in a more limited area. Many of the women 
in my circle of fellow workers have been offered 
attractive positions in universities, state depart- 
ments, and in the public schools, but it is sig- 
nificant that with a very few exceptions they 
have preferred to remain in textbook publication 
work. 











Chapter Projects 


Sigma 
NELLE AZBILL COLE 

Sigma chapter hopes to submit the research 
study, begun in 1937-38, in the Pi Lambda Theta 
National Research contest. At the request of 
Mrs. Leo Gamble, Sigma’s president of 1938-39, 
a cursory review of the study was given to Sigma 
members at the September meeting. Through 
President Gamble’s encouragement, tabulation 
of results and proper interpretation of the vari- 
ous units of the study are going forward. The 
problem: To discover the psychological, socio- 
logical, and educational determinants of occu- 
pations of women as a basis for the guidance 
of adolescent girls. 

The major purposes: 

1. To analyze educational opportunities and 
economic conditions for possible allevia- 
tion of occupational mal-adjustment. 

2. To diagnose pertinent psychological fac- 
tors reported by women interviewed for 
the purpose of offering suggestions (based 
upon experience) to young women enter- 
ing upon life careers. 

3. To discover whether sex discrimination 
exists in the occupational world, and, if 
so, to seek the underlying causes. 

4. To discover the effect of employment of 
married women upon the home as an in- 
stitution. 

The procedure: A chairman and twenty-five 
committee members were appointed. Dr. Huxta- 
ble worked with the chairman in the formulating 
of the questionnaire, and the chairman and the 
committee members distributed the question- 
naires to selected groups. When the question- 
naires were returned, instead of making an 
analysis of all data, unit studies were made of 
one thousand cases on one particular phase. 

For example, Dr. Huxtable arranged for the 
tabulation and interpretation of items 1, 8, 13, 
14, and 15 of Part I of the questionnaire. These 
items show present occupation, age distribution, 
and whether women feel that they are or are not 
discriminated against. 
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Sigma hopes to encourage other chapters to 
enter a group research project in the National 
Research contest. Group work is difficult to ar. 
range because everyone is so busy. But do not 
stimulated minds working together make for the 
greatest good ? 

Would you believe that the great majority of 
women who indicated “yes” or “no” to the 
question “Do you think that women are women’s 
worst enemies?” answered affirmatively? This 
may appear insignificant to you. However, if 
they are, may they not do something about it? 
Our study shows that women feel they are dis- 
criminated against because of age and sex, and 
that such discrimination has been shown in (1) 
having to work for lower wages, (2) having to 
do routine work, and (3) slower promotion. 

How often have we in California heard some 
one holding forth on the subject “Married 
Women in Industry.” Sometimes there has been 
frothing at the mouth and denouncing in vigor- 
ous terms women, who having husbands to sup- 
port them, insist on working. We puzzled; what 
if all married women walked out of their jobs 
for as long as three months? Would not thou- 
sands of small businesses have to close their 
doors? We wondered if the objectors object to 
women working, or to women earning, and we 
are finding in the analysis of our study some 
of the answers. 

The work is truly pleasurable and it is in- 
tensely interesting, looking through objective 
data, seeing new slants on relationships among 
women. 

We should like to tell you more about our 
findings, but you wouldn’t wish us to jeopardize 
our chance in the contest, now would you? 


Alpha Epsilon 
An Evaluation of Participation in Community 
Enterprise by the Students of New College, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
ROBERTA WINANS 


Nore: Since the chapter was founded, Alpha Ep- 
silon has been especially interested in the study of 
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school and community relationships, In the academic 
year of 1936-37, the executive board felt that the 
time had come to appropriate funds to finance a study 
and evaluation of the work of New College in the 
community in which Teachers College is located. Miss 
Roberta Winans, a student of Teachers College, work- 
ing toward her doctor’s degree, was chosen to do the 
work. Her report should be of interest to all those 
engaged in education, who wish to see the school take 
a greater part in the affairs of the community. 


NEw COLLEGE AND AREA {14 

“Through education we can inculcate in people the 
desire for a better life. The picture of the life they 
might have must be so vivid as to produce the courage 
essential for an active participation in the securing 
of it.” 

With this faith, the students of New College 
take the city area nearest them in which to 
develop the power of leadership for urban 
community life which they feel is the highest 
function of a city teacher. Later they will have 
practice in public school teaching, but only after 
they have felt the force of real living conditions 
and can relate school subjects to the securing of 
a better life—social, economic, and creative— 
which they consider essential to an education 
which really educates. 

New College is that protoplasmic undergradu- 
ate teacher-training part of Columbia University 
whose “campus” may be in a rural section of 
North Carolina or Georgia, in various European 
countries, or in a dilapidated slum area. It is 
housed rather casually, when at home, in the 
dormitories, classrooms, libraries and labora- 
tories of Teachers College. The students may be 
found in “seminars,” where young men and 
women who have already been thrown into life 
situations bristling with problems seek what 
knowledge may be brought to bear in working 
out solutions. Until they are deemed worthy of 
the Master’s degree they are under the guidance 
of leaders who in many cases are also workers 
in practical community affairs. 

Area 14 lies in the hollow north of Columbia's 
campus. It is one of the city Health Depart- 
ment’s numbered subdivisions, comprised of two 
census tracts in an area where most of the houses 
are “old law tenement,” built over thirty-five 
years ago. It extends into Harlem on the east. 
Its population represents an unusual number of 


different races and nationalities and engages in 
a wide range of occupations. 

There were few exchanges of courtesy be- 
tween the area and the university until New 
College started its project. A joint committee 
of faculty members and residents, and Patty 
Smith Hill’s part in the establishment of a 
federal nursery school, were exceptions to the 
general aloofness. 

In the summer of 1935 six students and a 
faculty member started work in the area. They 
planned a meeting for adults, but only children 
came, so a start was made with them. They were 
formed into groups for creative recreational 
activities such as drama, music, art and science. 
They met at “Hilltop,” a building loaned by 
the Jewish Theological Seminary. 

The young teachers came to know the children 
and their families and spent much time in the 
neighborhood, talking with street gangs, shop- 
keepers—anyone else who could aid their un- 
derstanding of the neighborhood. In weekly 
staff meetings they discussed their experiences 
and gradually evolved a body of educational 
principles of their own. The visible record of 
the effect on them of the summer's participation 
in the life of the community is a unique im- 
pressionistic manuscript book called “Area No. 
14.” In it are photographs, dynamic drawings, 
and a combination of poetry and prose which 
conveys the emotions and thoughts of the stu- 
dents as they felt the impact of the ways of 
teeming urban life. There is also a sociological 
report, with the history, description and statisti- 
cal records of the area. The book concludes with 
a statement of the philosophy and aims which 
emerged from the summer's work. A few sen- 
tences are indicative. 


Our work thus far and our immediate plans for 
this project . . . aim at the establishment of that rap- 
port between the people of the neighborhood and the 
leaders that will make for an effective attack upon 
the neighborhood problems. 

Long term plans include improved educational fa- 
cilities for adults and children, vocational guidance, 
home economics for adults and girls, and better hous- 
ing for all. 

Education has apparently neglected to define its 
position in regard to the process of change that society 
has been undergoing rapidly in the past five years. . . . 
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Society has been moving from individualism toward 
greater social control. Education is still in the indi- 
vidual stage. . . . If we are moving towards a co- 
operative society, our pedagogical method should be 
one that should prepare the students for living in that 
kind of society. 


The enrollment and the program of the 
“Afternoon School” at Hilltop grew. Teachers 
College co-operated to provide staff and labora- 
tory facilities for health and guidance work. A 
recording system was developed. Contacts with 
the homes continued and the student-teachers 
visited public and parochial schools and 
churches. The program, at first based on the 
expressed desires of the children, took new 
direction from the guidance findings. 

In the spring of 1936 the evening high school 
was added to the Hilltop program. A great 
variety of subjects in proportion to the number 
of registrants was asked for and offered. As in 
the afternoon school, this gradually changed so 
that the program centered around a few broader 
areas of interest. A large percentage of the stu- 
dents were parents of the children in the after- 
noon school. A social program was included, 
with group attendance at plays, trips to places 
of interest, and assemblies. 

The third unit of the emerging Neighborhood 
“School” was the “Four Year Kindergarten,” a 
school for four-year-olds graduated from the 
W.P.A. Nursery School. This met a strong de- 
sire of the parents and was of great significance 
in interesting them in the whole movement. 

A crisis in the project was precipitated when 
it became necessary to give up the Seminary 
building. While it endangered the whole pro- 
gram so far evolved, it challenged and held the 
parents and was most effective in rousing them 
to assume responsibility. The adults concerned 
with each of the three units of the school formed 
themselves into the “Community Co-operative 
Education Association,” assuming some of the 
legal and financial responsibility as well as help- 
ing to form educational and administrative 
policy. Study and participation in co-operatives 
has been a major approach of New College’s 
adult education program, and the Association 
has been a good vehicle. 

It proved impossible to secure a suitable build- 


ing for the school within the area. The com. 
promise solution has been to house the various 
activities in different places within and without 
Area 14, much as the programs of the parent 
college are separated. A loft building five blocks 
uphill to the south houses the Four Year Kinder. 
garten, some of the afternoon program, and the 
social and business meetings of the Association, 
Parts of the Lincoln School, including the gym. 
nasium, house other activities of the afternoon 
school for older children. New College rooms 
and offices serve for the adult classes. 

The change in location had interesting effects 
on attendance. Moving out of the district caused 
a large falling off in the afternoon school. Of 
these older children, those interested in music 
seemed most willing to come the greater distance, 
Parents were sufficiently interesting in having 
their children in the kindergarten to get them 
there and call for them daily. Spot maps of the 
enrollees’ addresses for the year before and the 
year after the removal do not indicate that a 
greater proportion of children or adults from 
outside Area 14 attended after the school became 
located in a different community. 

Education through co-operation started with 
an opportunity for parents to save by buying 
eggs from a farmer interested in co-operatives. 
This experience was tied up with a course in a 
combination of economics and psychology taught 
jointly by a faculty member and a student of 
New College. 

The latest development in this type of edu- 
cation through organization for desired ends is 
the purchase of a vacation farm by the Com- 
munity Co-operative Education Association. The 
small principal involved was loaned to the Asso- 
ciation, and the members are doing the necessary 
work of putting it in shape. One of the earliest 
strong desires expressed by parents, when they 
were still quite individualistic in approaching 
their problems, was for more sunshine and play 
space for their children. This fulfilment is one 
which individuals could not have achieved and 
it has been a striking incentive and reward for 
group co-operation. 

Frequent meetings of all professional people 
and student-teachers who have any part in the 
community project are an important part of the 
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plan. The students learn to consider their spe- 
cialized work in relation to the total picture and 
to long range plans. The meetings are an ex- 
ample of the democratic principle in education. 
Enthusiasm runs high, but difficulties are not 
slighted when they are recognized. 

It is the working out of democratic principles 
that is perhaps the most striking feature of the 
area project. Although much of the program and 
method of work resembles that of some of the 
social settlements, the leaders feel that there are 
important differences. One of these is in the 
method of financing. Outside grants or dona- 
tions of money have been discouraged from the 
start. The college and the Lincoln school are 
considered part of the neighborhood, and the 
emphasis is on the neighborhood doing things 
for itself. 

It will readily be seen that this method of 
teacher-education is based on a concept of the 
functions of the school and the teacher that is 
radically different from the conventional one or 
even from that of most “progressive” schools. 
Many questions may be raised, both as to the 
concept itself and as to the practical working 
out of a program consistent with the aims. To 
raise these questions is not to detract from the 
unique achievements of the personnel of New 
College nor to criticise their basic concept of 
dynamic education, but rather to examine the 
implications of such a program if put to wider 
use, and to examine them in the light of ex- 
perience in related fields which have bearing on 
the procedure. 

In a rural community the school may be the 
only agency through which a program of com- 
munity regeneration can be achieved, although 
there are few communities now which have not 
several agencies whose functions overlap those 
of the school as conceived by New College. In 
an urban community the number of agencies, 
social, political, educational, religious and mis- 
cellaneous, is multiplied. They have become so 
humerous as to require co-ordinating agencies. 
It is rather generally conceded that a member 
agency, with a program of its own, cannot be 
the co-ordinating agency with any degree of 
satisfaction to the others. What, then, is to be 
the relation between other agencies and the 


school which conceives its function to include 
the promotion of specific programs of com- 
munity betterment ? 

Another far-reaching problem involves the 
specialized professional training being given in 
other schools than those for teacher education 
Schools of social work now include, in addition 
to case work methods, preparation for group 
work, community organization, legislative re- 
form, better housing provisions and other meth- 
ods of mobilizing people to better general as 
well as individual conditions. The distinction of 
the “‘charity” basis is no longer valid, since 
public taxation now supports much of social 
work as well as education. Probably no one 
would deny the wisdom of better understanding 
of each other’s aims and methods and better 
co-operation between social workers and edu- 
cators, but if either is to aid the functions of the 
other, or extend its aims and field of operation 
towards the other’s, it might be well to have 
understanding and co-operation on the part of 
the professional schools. 

If a college establishes a neighborhood school 
with the prime purpose of carrying out its par- 
ticular aims in teacher education, and part of 
the program is the encouragement of democratic, 
community controlled organizations, what pro- 
vision can be made for working through con- 
flicts in policy and authority ? This does not seem 
to be an insurmountable difficulty, and may 
present a particularly good educational oppor- 
tunity, but it is quite possible for the control 
of a neighborhood school to present real prob- 
lems. 

Related to this is the question of leadership. 
At present the dynamic for the Area 14 project 
comes largely from one outstanding personality. 
Here it parallels the history of many settlements. 
Every effort is made, often successfully, to build 
up other leadership both within the college and 
in the community which shall make the work 
independent of any one person. Student leader- 
ship necessarily lacks continuity, maturity, and 
full-time concentration. The college hopes to be 
able to add to its staff and to utilize more of the 
latent professional and lay leadership now exist- 
ing. 

A puzzling question is whether the college 
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should build up its own separate institution, 
such as a Neighborhood School, or work through 
other organizations. 

Can a sufficiently large number of students 
acquire a thorough-going training in commu- 
nity leadership and in the other skills which 
will be required of them as teachers to justify 
the energy the faculty expends in keeping the 
project going? Can the limited personnel of the 
college help the students to handle the numerous 
sociological and other problems that arise in 
working in a complex urban community? Evi- 
dence seems to point to remarkable develop- 
ment in a few outstanding students. Even they 
seem bewildered, often, at the magnitude of the 
job the project implies. To carry the college pro- 
gram, teach in the afternoon school, for in- 
stance, and visit the parents of the children, 
seems enough of a task. But students, faculty 
members and community leaders share the re- 
sponsibility, and there can be no doubt that the 
ideal expressed in the opening statement will 
find expression in a more dynamic approach to 
teaching than the traditional type of training 
affords. 

The writer believes that New College is dem- 
onstrating two important fundamental concepts 
of progressive education which have been in the 
theory but seldom to such an extent in the prac- 
tice of schools or colleges for teachers. One is 
that to be a good teacher involves an under- 
standing of the social forces affecting the lives 
of the students and the directing of subject 
matter and skills toward the shaping of the 
future. The second is the thorough-going prac- 
tice of the “democratic way of life.” The project 
clearly shows how much more this involves than 
the “group discussion” of the average adult edu- 
cation class. It is the group process leading to 
group action and involving group responsibility. 
It is rooted in the political philosophy of Mary 
Follett. It is a courageous and tremendous under- 
taking, for the local conditions which it seeks 
to improve are interwoven with the conditions 
and the organization of the city and nation and 
world. It has proved its ability to inspire and 
guide a number of adults in the community 
toward co-operative action to improve their con- 
ditions of living and it has developed some 


students who have the desire, the courage and 
some of the experience necessary to make educa. 
tion a force which can change social conditions, 

Roberta Winans is assistant state supervisor of the 
W.P.A. Nursery School and Parent Education Project, 
She did graduate work in sociology at Northwestem 
University and at the University of Chicago. She has 
had wide experience in both public and private school 
teaching, in community organizations, and in educa. 
tional work with the Y.W.C.A. 


Alpha Lambda 
Evaluation of Arithmetic Text Books Used in 
the Public Schools of the Southwest 

The ‘Evaluation of Arithmetic Text Books 
Used in the Public Schools of the Southwest” 
is the subject of a study made by the members 
of Gamma Sigma, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity education honorary for women, which last 
May 14 was incorporated into Pi Lambda Theta 
upon the installation of Alpha Lambda chapter 
of the national organization at Southern Method- 
ist University. This study was based upon the 
four most important methods of arithmetic 
teaching used in the Southwest, as determined 
by answers to questionnaires sent out to the 
heads of the State Departments of Education in 
this section of the nation. 

These methods were studied by testing them 
with the standards set up by the Committee of 
Seven of the National Society for the Study of 
Education concerning the best period of growth 
for the learning of certain phases of arithmetic 
and the degree of mastery of elementary facts 
and skills necessary for effective learning of 
these phases. 

For this study the total membership of 
Gamma Sigma was divided into groups to study 
these four methods or sets of texts and compare 
them with the standards set up by the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 


OTHER CHAPTER PROJECTS 
Alpha chapter gives a scholarship of $25.00 
each semester to an outstanding junior in the 
School of Education at the University of Mis 


souri. 
Chi chapter is making a survey of the educ 
tional achievements of members of the group. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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News 


Gamma 


Gamma chapter arranged reunion luncheons 
for Pi Lambda Theta members of this and other 
chapters in connection with the Kansas State 
Teachers Association meetings, November 4 
and 5. Mrs. Charles Gleason had charge of the 
luncheon in Wichita; Miss Irene Pearson, the 
one in Kansas City; and Miss Marion French, 
the one in Topeka. In Garden City, Hays, Salina, 
Pittsburgh, and Hutchinson our members co- 
operated with the K. U. reunion. 


Delta 


During the summer, Dr. Gertrude Taber, 
with twenty-eight other teachers from the United 
States and Canada, toured Japan for six weeks 
as a guest of the Board of Tourist Industry of 
the Japanese Government Railways. In addition 
to the well-known centers, the group had an 
opportunity to see sections of Japan and aspects 
of its life which are unknown to the average 
tourist. They were astonished at its modern 
cities, railroads, and hotels, while charmed with 
the many colorful evidences of the old Japan. 
The group were received with the greatest 
cordiality by everyone, from the school children, 
who waved flags and presented flowers, to the 
Minister of Railways, who gave each guest a 
complete Japanese costume. They were, how- 
ever, ignored by the militarist party, and found 
most people unwilling to discuss the depressing 
question of the trouble in China. All members 
of the party were deeply touched by the friend- 
ship shown them and the honor paid their coun- 
try and their profession. 

During the past two years, Freda Natalie has 
been teaching in Regi Conservatori Riuniti of 
Siena, Italy, an exclusive private school for girls. 
She also studied in the University of Florence 
and the University of Siena. 

Zoe Thralls, professor of geography in the 
University of Pittsburgh, was a member of the 
summer faculty of Iowa University. 

Among the new vocational counselors of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools are Edna Schlegel, 
Gladstone Junior High School ; Harriet Morgan, 
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Bellefield Vocational High School (day ses- 
sion) ; and Brenetta Andrews, Bellefield Voca- 
tional High School (evening session) . 

A luncheon in connection with the Western 
Pennsylvania Education conference is becoming 
one of our annual fall social events. This lunch- 
eon affords an opportunity to exchange vacation 
notes and renew acquaintance with many who 
cannot attend our regular meetings. 

Charlotte Truby is the president of the Ele- 
mentary Principals Department and the treasurer 
of the Department of Administration of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. When 
the organization convenes in Harrisburg the last 
of December, Grace Courtney will be one of the 
principal speakers before the Elementary Prin- 
cipals Department. She has chosen for her sub- 
ject, “Enriching the Curriculum.” 


Lambda 


On November 4, Lambda sponsored a recep- 
tion in honor of Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, new chair- 
man of the Department of Education, and the 
Education faculty. Over two hundred attended. 
Among them were many administrators from 
Chicago city schools. 

Alpha Zeta and Chicago Alumnz chapters 
joined with Lambda in celebrating Founders’ 
Day on November 17 with a dinner at the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club. Dr. Ralph W. Tyler was 
the speaker. 

Chi 

During the summer of 1938, Dr. Anita S. 
Dowell of State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland, won a fellowship to the University 
of California at Berkeley to take part in a 
practicum on sight saving. Dr. Dowell was 
selected from eighty contestants by the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 


Alpha Zeta 


Miss Helen Bragdon, Dean of Women at 
Hood College, and a former Fellow of Pi 
Lambda Theta, was a guest professor at North- 
western’s summer school. She participated in the 
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chapter activities and was most helpful to the 
many who met her. 

Miss Mae T. Kilcullen, President of the Chi- 
cago Alumnz chapter, has recently accepted a 
new position at DePaul University of Chicago 
as Director of Elementary Education. 

President Marion Happ is continuing as 
assistant in the Guidance Department of the 
School of Education and as a teacher in the 
Evanston schools. 

The chapter initiated twenty-two members 
during the summer session. 

Several members from other chapters, here 
for the summer, joined in the activities and 
helped to make this one of the most interesting 
of sessions. 

Alpha Zeta co-operated with Phi Delta Kappa 
at the beginning of summer in sponsoring a 
get-together social for the 4000 students at 
Northwestern. At the conclusion of school a tea 
was given for all the graduates in education. 
These affairs were helpful in bringing about a 
more sociable feeling for those who were stu- 
dents only in extra sessions. 


Central Ohio Alumnz 


Mrs. Selma M. Mathews, Director of Research 
of the Columbus, Ohio, Counseling Bureau, died 
on June 4 after a brief illness. Mrs. Mathews 
received her Ph.D. from Ohio State University 
in 1931 and had published a number of articles. 
Her many friends, both professional and per- 
sonal, will join with Central Ohio Alumnz in 
their sorrow over her departure. 





Western Pennsylvania Alumnz 


One month after Katherine Hoerr retired 
from the teaching profession, she sailed from 
New York on the Saturnia for a trip around the 
world. Port calls were made at the Madeira 
Islands, Morocco, Algiers, Gibraltar, the French 
Riviera, and Genoa. Eight different ships were 
used on the rest of the trip which made it pos. 
sible to meet people of many nationalities. From 
Port Said she traveled by rail to Palestine and 
was glad that the thrill of being in the Holy 
Land was not marred by any disorder. The over- 
land trip in India, although not particularly 
comfortable, afforded many strange as well as 
many beautiful sights. At Rangoon, Burma, a 
visit to the Shive Dagon Pagoda with its gold 
covered central spire surrounded by a terrace 
with over a thousand temples repaid the visitor 
for the necessity of removing shoes and stock 
ings before entering. Our world traveler has 
many pleasant memories and interesting anec- 
dotes to relate about the sightseeing in Sings 
pore, Hongkong, Shanghai, and her week in 
Japan. One week in the Hawaiian Islands revel. 
ling in the flowers, craters, lava flows, surf bath- 
ing, hula dances and leis—and then—homeward 
bound! 

Laura Braun, teacher in Peabody High School, 
was elected president of the Western Conven- 
tion District of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association after having served most successfully 
as president of the Pittsburgh Branch. She was 
also state delegate to the national convention 
which met in New York last June. 
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Editor’s Page 


INE college chapters and five alumnz chap- 
N ters have returned the questionnaires con- 
taining information requested by the editor. 
Those reports are very helpful. It is hoped that 
before the March issue the remainder of the 
questionnaires will be in. 


“JOURNAL” CORRESPONDENTS 


Field members find their contacts with the 
local chapters and with the JOURNAL more 
direct when they can send items of news to the 
person who has been appointed JOURNAL cor- 
respondent. The delegating of responsibility to 
one person for discovering and submitting con- 
tributions to the JOURNAL is productive of much 
material for our publication. The following 
chapters have JOURNAL correspondents: 


Alpha—University of Missouri—Ruth Flower- 
ree, Hitt St., Columbia, Mo. 

Gamma—University of Kansas—Barbara Wood- 
ard, Miller Hall, Lawrence, Kan, 

Delta—University of Pittsburgh—Margaret 
Martin, 4614 5th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

lota—Indiana University—Blanche Wellons, 
403 E. 4th St., Bloomington, Ind. 





Mu—Cornell University—Mary L. Raecher, 
Balch Halls, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Omicron—University of Nebraska—Irene Ne- 
ville, 616 N. 16th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Sigma—University of Southern California— 
Mabel Lindsay Montague, 329 S. Palm Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Chi—Johns Hopkins University—Evelyn Girar- 
din, Dept. of Education, 3 E. 25th St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Alpha Zeta—Northwestern University—Harriet 
H. Hardy, 1342 Greenleaf Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Central Ohio—Columbus—Marion ‘Thomas, 
412 W. 6th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Indianapolis—Indianapolis, Indiana—Margaret- 
ta Bass, 415 W. Main St., Greenwood, Ind. 

Portland—Portland, Oregon—Mrs, Margaret N. 
Sorenson, 4073 N. Gantenbein Ave., Port- 
land, Ore. 

Southern California—Los Angeles—Mrs. Cora 
Rusling, 4173 Garthwaite St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Western Pennsylvania—Pittsburgh—Margaret 
Martin, 4614 Sth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. M. F. 





CHAPTER PROJECTS 


(Continued from page 48) 


lota chapter investigates the needs of senior 
gitls in the Bloomington, Indiana, High School 
at the time of graduation. Essentials for gradua- 
tion are supplied by the chapter. 

lota also makes an award to the woman 
graduate student at Indiana University who has 
done the most outstanding piece of research. 
The candidates are recommended by the heads 
of various departments. Final selection is made 
by the chapter committee, of which Cora Purdy 
is chairman, 

Alpha Zeta has just completed a plan for a 
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scholarship of one hundred dollars, to be given 
to a woman student in the field of education. 

Portland Alumnz reports a study of women’s 
activities in the community. Speakers are re- 
cruited from various organizations. 

Central Ohio Alumnz has several projects. 
The members contribute to the support of Lott’s 
Creek School in Kentucky, and assist with the 
collection of books and magazines for the recrea- 
tional therapy department of the State Hos- 
pital. 
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